Oxford and its Story

should he in common as regards their use and study, not only
to the scholars of the said hall, but by their means to all the
students of the aforesaid University for ever."

And he proceeds to lay down strict regulations based
on those of the Sorbonne, for the use and preservation
of his beloved books and the catalogue he had made of
them.

Richard of Hoton, prior of Durham Monastery,
had begun in 1289 the erection of a college building to
receive the young brethren from that monastery, whom
his predecessor, Hugh of Darlington, had already
begun to send to Oxford to be educated. This colony
of Durham students it was apparently Richard de
Bury's intention to convert into a body corporate, con-
sisting of a prior and twelve brethren. And in grati-
tude for the signal defeat of the Scots at Halidon
Hill, Edward III. took the proposed college under
his special protection. Bury, however, died, and died
in debt, so that he himself never succeeded in founding
the hall he intended. His successor, Bishop Hatfield,
took up the scheme, and entered into an agreement
with the prior and convent of Durham for the joint
endowment of a college for eight monks and eight
secular scholars. This project was completed, by
agreement with his executors, after his death (1381).

But what became of the books of the bishop and
bibliophile, Richard de Bury ? Some of them, indeed,
his executors were obliged to sell, but we need not
distrust the tradition which asserts that some of them
at least did come to Oxford. There, it is supposed,
they remained till Durham Hall was dissolved by
Henry VIII., when they were dispersed, some going
to Duke Humphrey's library, others to Ballioi College,
and the remainder passing into the hands of Dr George
Owen, who purchased the site of the dissolved college.

Whatever happened to Bury's books, it is certain
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